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Hereafter Tue Critic will be published weekly from the 
middle of September to the middle of June, and fortnightly from 
the middle of June to the middle of September. The experi- 
ment has been tried this year with gratifying success. As the 
new arrangement reduces the number of copies to be published 
during the year from fifty-two to forty-five, a corresponding re- 
duction will be made in the subscription price, which will be 
$3 per annum, instead of $3.50 as heretofore. 





Ivan Tourguéneff. 


TourGuENErFrF’s position among contemporary men-of- 
letters was unique. He was never popular in the sense 
in which Dickens and Scott were popular ; and yet,his 
public included the intellectual éife of all nations. His 
greatness became an article of faith even with those who 
disliked him. Failure to appreciate him was rarely con- 
fessed ; it argued defective taste or incomplete culture. 
Even in Russia, where his prestige as the first of living 
authors was immense, he never reached beyond the cult- 
ured few, and even among these the majority, until very 
recently, disapproved of his tendencies while they ad- 
mired his literary art. Among the strata next below, 
the dourgeoisie and the bureaucracy, his fame abroad was 
a source of gratification; but, as he himself insisted, 
they took his greatness on trust ; his uncompromising 
realism wounded their vanity, and they probably found 
small enjoyment in witnessing the exposure of their own 
venality and corruption. 

‘I am very generally read in Russia,’ Tourguéneff 
said in 1879, ‘ because I deal with problems which no 
Russian can afford to ignore ; but among the many who 
read me there are but few who like me. When I pub- 
lished ‘‘ Fathers and Sons,’’ Nihilism was yet in its in- 
fancy ; but I have been told that the party cursed the 
book, and insisted that it was a caricature and a libel. 
Many years later, when I published ‘‘ Virgin Soil,’ 
which dealt with the same subject, they had come to the 
conclusion that *‘ Fathers and Sons ’”’ was a very truth- 
ful picture, but that it represented a stage of folly which 
they had long ago outgrown. ‘* Virgin Soil,’’ on the 
other hand, was a wild fiction. I knew, however, that 
the day of its vindication woudd also come, and it was 
but a few days ago that a party of young revolutionists 
told me frankly that the reason why they detested the 
book so thoroughly was because of its absolute truthful- 
ness. They meant, nevertheless, to take its lesson to 
heart. A man with an ugly face is apt to find fault 
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with his mirror,’ he added, smiling; ‘and I have 
aspired to be only a truthful looking glass.’ 

In spite of many rumors which have been in circula- 
tion concerning Tourguéneff's life, the most important 
facts of his career have, as the receft obituaries in the 


‘ flewspapers abundantly show, been correctly reported 


in scarcely a single instance. Thst he was the son of a 
country nobleman in the government of Orel, where he 
was born in 1818, is generally known, as also his sojourn 
at the University of Moscow, where he distinguished 
himself more by his democratic sentiments than by 
scholarship. In 1838, when he was twenty years old, he 
went to Berlin, where he studied German philosophy 
and literature. The years from 1840 to *46 were spent 
on his estates in Russia where, in his capacity of sports- 
man, he roamed far and wide, and studied the various 
phases of serf-life. In 1846 he again went abroad, and 
drifted at his leisure over the continent, sipping the 
sweets of existence wherever he found them. Healways 
professed to be an epicurean, and ascribed all the in- 
consistent virtues with which his friends charged him to 
his love of ease. He was benevolent, he averred, be- 
cause he was lazy and always found it easier to give 
than to refuse. He was, in fact, troubled with a very 
tender heart and a conscience which allowed him great 
latitude in some things, but which put its veto on 
every species of unkindness, I have even heard him 
assert that his writing*(which was done with a minute 
conscientiousness in which he was scarcely rivalled by 
any living author) was also intimately connected with 
his love of comfort. The unwritten books commenced 
to trouble him and left him no peace until they were 
written. Characters, landscapes, observations impressed 
themselves upon his mind, and began to shape them- 
selves into novels which clamored to be born. ‘I never 
have written anything,’ he said, ‘which I have not 
enjoyed writing ; because if I did not find pleasure in 
writing it, how could I expect anybody to find pleasure 
in reading it? And yet the pleasure was one of relief, 
rather than of positive enjoyment.’ 

During the years 1846-50, Tourguéneff began to pub- 
lish in scattered magazine articles his observations of 
serf-life. They were chiefly in the form of personal 
sketches and short tales, describing without the slightest 
admixture of sentiment the relations between masters 
and serfs and between serfs and serfs. They were so 
coolly and dispassionately written, yet with such con- 
summate art, that no one for a moment suspected any 
design in these harmless and apparently incoherent 
fragments. But when the sketches were collected in 
book-form, under the innocent title ‘Memoirs of a 
Sportsman,’ the public suddenly had its eyes opened. 
It was obvious that Tourguéneff had undertaken to 
show the efiect of serfdom on Russian society and na- 
tional life,—how the existence of a class (including four- 
fifths of the population) without legal rights degraded 
and brutalized the remaining fifth; how Russia was 
doomed to eternal barbarism as long as serfdom existed. 
In spite of this obvious purpose, however, the book was 
not in the nature of a plea, far less of an indictment ; it 
did not contain a single general observation on serf- 
dom ; it merely presented a striking picture which was 
the more effective because every one saw that it was 
true. It is needless to say that it made an enormous 
sensation. The Czarowitch read it, and he is said to 
have admitted that it was Tourguéneff who opened his 
eyes and inspired the edict of emancipation. 

Nevertheless, Tourguéneff had to pay dearly for the 
privilege of enlightening the Czarowitch who in 1855 
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beceme Alexander IJ. Czar Nicholas was enraged at 
his boldness in exposing the heart of Russian barbarism, 
and banished the author to his estates, which he was not 
permitted to leave. It is said that he narrowly escaped 
Siberia. When Alexander II. ascended the throne, 
Tourguéneff received permission to go abroad, and he 
spent the remainder of his life in exile, returning occa- 
sionally to Russia for a month or two to look after his 
estates. It is not true, as some of the newspapers have 
asserted, that he was unhappily married. He was not, 
in fact, married at all. He lived for nearly thirty years 
in a Hiaison with the once-celebrated singer Madame 
Viardot-Garcia. His only child, a daughter, who is 
married to a Frenchman, was illegitimate. He loved 
her very dearly, and rejoiced greatly in the birth of his 
first grandchild, in 1873. Among his later works, which 
were all written in Paris or in Baden-Baden, which cities 
were his favorite abodes, the following are especially 
worthy of mention; ‘ Fathers and Sons’ (1861), ‘ Rou- 
dine’ (1855), ‘A Nest of Nobles ’ (1858), ‘ Smoke ’ (1866), 
‘Spring Flowers’ ‘ On the Eve’ (1859), ‘A Lear of the 
Steppes’ and ‘ Virgin Soil’ (1873), besides a long series of 
shorter tales which will afford the future historian of 
Slavonic civilization invaluable material. 

Since 1873 Tourguéneff had suffered acutely from 
gout, which travelled from his left foot upward until it 
reached the vital parts. During the last month of his 
life, which closed on Monday, September 3, his reascn 
was clouded. With all his easy-going nature, he was 
the stanchest of friends, and altogether a most lovable 
character. His physique was fine, his features large 
and handsome, and with an expression which, some- 
how, reminded one of anoble horse. He will be mourned 
by thousands on both sides of the Atlantic. 

HJALMAR H. Bovesen. 





Western Influence on Russian Literature.* 


A sEriEs of papers under the general title of ‘ Zapadnoe 
Vliianie v’ Rousskoi Literaturie’ (‘ Western Influence 
on Russian Literature’) appeared in the Viestnik Evropiti 
Jast year and has recently been republished at Moscow 
in book-form. I need hardly say that the work is both 
interesting and important. According to the author, 
Alexei Veselovski, Western influences began to be felt 
in Russia in the XVIth Century, not only in the 
Novgorod district, where intercourse with Western 
Europe was less restricted than elsewhere, but even in 
the very heart of the empire. A Boccaccian mirth was 
introduced into the old Russian tales and stories. 
Sceptical works began to find their way into the Czar’s 
library. The labors of the Venetian Aldo Manuzio 
assisted in diffusing a love of letters throughout Russia. 
The study of Greek and Latin rapidly gained ground. 
At this time a translation of Tasso appeared and was 
extensively circulated. With the accession of Peter the 
Great intelligent intercourse with the West increased. 
The Czar encouraged the translation of German and 
Dutch works on jurisprudence. Cantemir imitated La 
Bruyére, and in all his works gave proof of a deep love 
of France and the French. Racine and Moliére were 
among the favorite literary models of the time ; but it 
was not a spirit of slavish imitation that inspired these 
Russian writers. Lomonossoff was German by educa- 
tion and literary and scientific tendencies, but none the 
less his was distinctively an original Russian mind. 
The Russian drama received a powerful impulse from 





* Tue Critic of Sept. % 1882, contained an article, by Dr. P. J. Popoff, on ‘Ameri- 
can Literature in Russia,’ which wil! be re-read with i in this ion 
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Germany. The Russian intellect of that period de- 
lighted in imitating the English satirical writers no less 
than in cbeying the dictates of French classicism. 

The writings of Catharine II. form a rich collection 
of echoes from the West. Her ‘ Code’ was a combina- 
tion of the best Western thought of that generation. 
Her ideas of education were borrowed from Western 
writers. A paper favored by Catharine was modelled 
on Addison’s* Sfecfator. Satirical journals abounded. 
Of this she complained, but she herself wrote satires 
after the English manner. Her dramatic productions 
also were influenced by English models, She confessed- 
ly imitated the plays of Shakspeare, especially ‘ The Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor.’ The first translation of Shak- 
speare into Russian was a fragment of ‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet,’ made about the same time as Karamsin’s translation 
of ‘ Julius Czsar.’ Fon-Visin, generally considered one 
of the most original of all the Russian writers, borrowed 
largely from the French and German—from Voltaire, 
La Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld, and even from the 
Danish comedy-writer, Holberg. Fon-Visin reflected 
the Western tone of thought in his life and writings. 
Freemasonry was at this time introduced into Russia. 
It was in a certain sense the forerunner of modern 
slavophilism. It was the result of Western influences 
and ideas. It enlarged the scope of Russian literature 
and inspired it with universal aims. Karamsin was 
much influenced by it. Moscow at this time greatly 
increased in importance as a literary centre. Its uni- 
versity received an infusion of new life-blood from the 
West. : 

An important literary figure of this period was Novi- 
koff, journalist and publisher, who made translations 
from Western languages and published them in Moscow. 
‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ and ‘ Paradise Lost ’ appeared 
under his auspices. He formed relations in the book- 
world of Leipzig, and was also influenced by that of 
Berlin, then becoming a literary centre. He had many © 
dealings with Nikolai, the famous bookseller, so closely 
identified with German literary history. Radishtcheff 
—the free-mason, social reformer, philanthropist and 
writer—formed himself by his own confession, on West- 
ern originals. Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ served 
him as the model of some of his writings. He was 
inspired to work in behalf of the Russian peasantry by 
reading the ‘ Histoire des Deux Indes,’ of the Abbé 
Reynal, which deals with the question of the slave 
trade. Radishtcheff was sent to Siberia, but even there 
he managed to procure Western books ; and when he 
returned to Russia he wished to free his serfs but was 
not allowed to do so. Death surprised him in the midst 
of preparations for a journey to England, to study the 
workings of the English courts of law. Slavophilism, in 
an embryonic condition, existed in the time of Catharine 
II. Boltine, the historian, by his defence of Russian 
nationality, earned the title of slavophile. He, too, 
was under the influence of Western minds. Bogdano- 
vitch’s ‘ Doushenka’ was a transposition of La Fon- 
taine’s ‘Psyche.’ Khemnitzer and Dmitrieff, the pred- 
ecessors of Kriloff in the department of fable-writing, 
were influenced by German authors. Kapnist’s comedy, 
‘Iabeda’ is imitated from Moliére’s ‘ Misanthrope.’ 
Derzhavin was, in early jife, influenced by the German 
religious poets, and, in later years, by the poetry of 
Ossian. Singularly enough, the Russian orthcdox ec- 
clesiastical students were strongly influenced by the 
Scotch philosophers of the time. Russia did not 


escape a ‘Sturm und Drang’ period, but it did not last 
long and it produced no works to be compared with 
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those of Goethe and Schiller. 
uct of this period and school. 

The XIXth Century opened with an apathetic period 
of literature, which was followed by an active creative 
period, when the French, German and English writers 
of the romantic school appeared. Byron exerted a 
great influence on Russian literature. The education 
of Alexander I. was partly directed by La Harpe, the 
Swiss writer. The poets of the time were under the 
influence of the German romantic school, and assimi- 
lated its weakest side, as in the case of Joukovsky, who 
was Called the poetic grandfather of all the devils and 
witches in Russian poetry. German romanticism had, 
however, the effect of freeing Russian literature from 
the bonds of French pseudo-classicism. In the works 
of Batoushkoff, the influence of the Italian classics is 
strongly felt. Nariezhnii, whose novels of Little Rus- 
sian life savor of the soil, and are original and realistic 
in treatment, took for his model the ‘ Gil Blas’ of Le 
Sage. Kriloff translated from La Fontaine and was 
influenced by him even in his original works. The 
young Russian generation, in the first quarter of the 
present century, suffered from Wertherism. It was also 
powerfully influenced by Kant and Fichte. The young 
men of the time were educated at German universities. 
Of this class, Nicolai Tourguéneff was a prominent type. 
Kounitzin, also bred in German universities, inspired 
the new generation of Russians by his teachings. The 
patriotic sense was aroused. Carbonarism took the 
place of Voltairism. The lighter French poets, Parny, 
Béranger and André Chenier, found imitators in Russia. 
French influence declined with the Napoleonic invasion. 
The English intellectual life, in its practical bearings, as 
expounded by Mackintosh, Bentham and Adam Smith, 
influenced the Russian mind, during the first quarter of 
the century. The study of English jurisprudence and 
political economy led to that of English literature. 
The works of Sir Walter Scott became popular in 
Russia ; and the historical novel, until then unknown 
in Russia, except for the feeble productions of Karamsin, 
became acclimated there. Poushkin, Gogol and Tolstoi 
all show traces of the influence of Walter Scott. The 
Emperor Nicholas shared the general Russian admira- 
tion for his works. The influence of Byron lasted up 
to the 4o’s. Of Shelley, the Russian writers, with the 
exception of Poushkin, knew little. Griboiédoff reveals 
the influence of Shakspeare and of Moliére. Poushkin’s 
earliest masters were Voltaire, Moliére, the contemporary 
French and German poets, and Ossian. His first im- 
portant poem, ‘ Rouslan and Ludmilla,’ was modelled 
on Ariosto, The Byronic period with Poushkin began 
with his residence in the south, during which he treated 
Russian subjects in the manner of Byron’s early poems. 
In his latter years he was influenced by Goethe and 
Shakspeare. 

The influence of Byron was even stronger with 
Lermontoff than with Poushkin, but whereas Poushkin’s 


Karamsin was the prod- 


Byronism began after he had experienced the shocks of- 


actual life, that of Lermontoff was a part of his educa- 
tion and inherent bias. 
Schiller, Goethe, Lessing and Chateaubriand formed 
‘his mind and prepared the way for the ascendancy 
gained over him by the genius of Byron. In his in- 
dividuality, life, and works, he greatly resembled the 
English poet. Passing through the Byronic period he 
developed an essentially Russian personality, which 
prepared the way for a period of purely national literary 
activity, imbued with a liberal political spirit and 
devoted to the ideal of country. At the time of his 
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death, he was tending toward realism. Veselovski 
considers that the heroes of Tourguéneff are the lineal 
descendants of the heroes of Poushkin and Lermontoff, 
especially of ‘Eugene Onieghin’ and ‘A Hero of our 
Time.’ Bielinski was of the opinion that with the death 
of Lermontoff and the appearance of the last works of 
Gogol the lyric age of Russian literature had ended, 
and the age of the novel had begun. Gogol was largely 
inspired by Moliére and Cervantes. Through his friend- 
ship with Poushkin he was led to study the best Western 
writers, but in his later years, when he fell under the 
influence of Yasicoff and the Moscow Russophiles, he 
became clerical in his ideas,and shunned the West as 
the source of all wickedness. The young enthusiasts 
among the slavophiles compared his ‘ Mertvouia Doushi' 
with the ‘ Odyssey.’ At the same period, a wave of 
philosophic thought—French, German and English— 
swept over Russia. Schelling was the favorite philoso- 
pher of the period. This epoch was also signalized by 
the foundation of newspapers and periodicals reflecting 
the Western spirit, especially the AM/oskouski Viestnik and 
the Zvropeéts. On their ashes rose the modern slavophile 
school of letters. Slavophilism was not a spontaneous 
movement. It was the result of the political and literary 
movements of Western nations, acting in a reflex man- 
ner upon Russia. The modern slavophiles were imbued 
with the philosophy of Hegel, Schelling and Richter. 
The new generation of novelists was influenced by 
Georges Sand, Fenimore Cooper and Hoffman. The 
political slavophile movement resulted in a correspond- 
ing literary movement. Bielinski, emerging from: the 
Hegelism of his earlier years, became in later days an* 
interested and sympathetic spectator of the new Rus- 
sian literary development, as embodied ‘in Tourguéneff, 
Dostoieffski and Nekrassoff. All these writers were 
supported by the example of foreign authors, especially 
Dickens, Balzac, Heine and (particularly in her pastoral - 
romances) Georges Sand. Bielinski did not like the 
early works of Dickens on account of their dourgeois tone, 
but after the appearance of his ‘ Dombey and Son’ he 
regarded the author much more favorably. The French 
social movement of ’48 powerfully affected Russian © 
literature, especially in the circle of Dostoieffski. In 
later and contemporary Russian literature, the positive, 
realistic tone has replaced the speculative and meta- 
physical. CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 





Literature 
Mr. Albee’s Poems.* 

Many of the verses in this pretty collection of: Mr.- 
Albee’s Poems remind us of Emerson in their irreverence 
forrhymeand rhythm. We seldom find a fuil stanza with- 
out a hitch that sets us back, or a prolongation of the line 
that gives us a lurch forward. There are other remind- 
ers of the delightful New England poet scattered up and 
down the volume—notably, the choice of words, the 
transcendental mode of treating nature, the elevation of 
small things into poetical importance. Emerson’s vir- 
tues are copied as well as his faults of manner ; but, as 
usually happens in unconscious imitations it is the fault 
that seems most to attract the imitator. This takes 
strongest hold. -Thus, in Emerson, there are more than 
enough halt, maimed, and mutilated feet, but the mag- 
nificence of imagination makes us forget them, It is 
not so easy to do this in the work of his imitators; and 
we too often find in them, that unmusical rhythm takes 
away the main excuse for verse. 





* Poems. By Johr Albee. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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When this great loss of music, however, is discounted 
in Mr. Albee’s verse, and one consents to go the author’s 
road, however rough it may be, there comes a real enjoy- 
ment of the thought. This, to be sure, is reached only 
on the second reading. The first is spent in the effort 
to get used to the road. It presently appears that even 
though he expresses his thought in the transcendental 
manner, the author takes in the breath of the country 
hills at first hand, and observes nature through his own 
eyes. The facts, behind the expression, are of his own 
finding. ‘ Rose Gerardia,’ for instance—one of the most 
home-like in his pictures of New England—might have 
been written on one of those deep-seamed ledge rocks 
of the rough country. The description is close and 
exact, and the natural thought that blooms out of the 
fact is gracefully put. 

* The Rose Gerardia swings its little bell, 
And will not let the season go too soon, 
But holds it with a blessing and a tear.’ 
This is worthy of any poet. So too the ‘ Artists’ Song 
to the Sun at Close of Day’ gets the range of the out- 
of-doors feeling, and one is let into a great deal of sum- 
mer beauty by the simple opening lines : 
‘In the open country side, 
Where on holidays we ride, 
The free sun in the free sky 
Joyful goes o’er grass and rye.’ 

The grotesque spirit of the old ballads is well caught 
in ‘ The Stone-Throwing Devil,’ or ‘Parson Moody's 
Prayer,’ and admirably caught, but with a more mod- 
ern moral, in ‘ Ruth Gouch,’ and ‘ The Captain’s Oath.’ 
Some of the ‘ Epigrams and Inscriptions’ are capital— 
the one on Emerson's Parnassus, for instance. The 
poems on love and sentiment are numerous and perhaps 
less happy in expression than those which deal directly 
with nature. The sentiment ranges from the mildest 
form of the passion ever known to the boy, up to some 
manly emotions almost strong enough fortragedy. But 
too many verses have been preserved in which the love 
is purely external, belonging to the boy or the poet— 
almost even to the sentimentalist,—too many that can 
hardly be said tu penetrate the mystery of love, but pur- 
sue it as a fancy, without discovering its real meaning, — 
too many the passion of which never quite clears itself 
of egoism. In the poems later in the volume—we do 
not know whether later in composition or not—the emv- 
tions get a deeper study and the love is more real, as is 
also the sadness rising from disappointed or lost love. 
The passion is more mature, and more ready to sacri- 
fice the ego to the “uw. Pethaps the strongest of this 
sort is ‘In Memory of H. R. A. ;’ but even in this there 
is not enough self forgetfulness. In some the passion 
is at first thoughtful, then fanciful, then lost in a philo- 
sophical abstraction ; but in none of them does it grow 
deep and wide and strong, as it would in a poet whose 
sympathies ca:ne more closely home to human life. 





: “Keeping the Vow.” * 

It IS CERTAINLY a pity that so beautiful a story as 
‘Keeping the Vow’ should have a name which would 
suggest to the uninitiated that the book was in the style 
of Mrs. Southworth or Miss Braddon. To learn that it 
is by the author of ‘ Joined to an Idol’ certainly does 
not mend matters, but the reader who takes it up in 
spite of its name will find himself surprised and delight- 
ed. The story is laid in the last century, and the vow 
is that of a young Scotchman to do sumething before he 
dies for the help of the poor and suffering. Ele redeems 


* Keeping the Vow. By Mrs. Morgan Morgan. 


New York: Dutton. 
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the pledge nobly, but the book after all has very little 
to do with this part of his history. The style is of quiet 
and dignified simplicity, reminding one at first of ‘ Rob- 
ert Falconer,’ as one reads of the lad who wanted to be 
a solider because ‘he has but to obey an’ dae the wull 
of his captain ; nae his ain wull, an’ a’ ¢ha?’s grand, I’m 
thinking ;’ and who, when asked if there would not be 
something humiliating in not having a will of one’s own, 
made the suggestive reply, ‘A gude soldier can use his 
ain wull to make him follow his captain’s wull.’ The 
tone of the book is of the highest, but there are bits of 
color in the midst of the grave simplicity which give the 
whole a rare picturesqueness. Nothing could be prettier 
than the introduction of the hero tothe heroine. Four- 
teen years older than the little girl, he comes upon her 
first by drawing aside a heavy curtain over a recess, to 
find, curled up among the old.damask curtains, a tiny 
gentlewoman in a frock of pink quilted satin, with elbow 
ruffles of the finest lace and long gloves of white leather 
embroidered in silver thread and tiniest seed pearls. 
Twice again, like a refrain from Wagner, this ‘ note’ is 
touched with exquisite effect : the hero’s wooing goes 
amiss, and meeting years afterward the little daughter 
of the woman he had loved, he tells her that he had 
known her mother at her age, to which the child replies 
with a bonnie smile breaking over her face: ‘ And did 
you first see her cuddled up in a window-seat in an old 
house in Edinburgh ? and had she on a pink satin frock 
No assurance from the 
lady herself could have so fully assured Stuart Hepburn 
that he, too, had been remembered. Later, indeed, he 
becomes at last the husband of the beautiful widow, 
and thirty years later still he is asked oneday, ‘ Grandpa, 
will you come for a minute into the drawing room ? 
There is something there I should like to show you.’ 
He is led to the furthest window, over which were 
drawn the heavy curtains. ‘ Lady Hepburn pushed one 
aside, and holding it back with her hand, displayed to 
view, cuddled upon the cushioned window-seat, a merry- 
faced, laughing child, her black curls just touched with 
powder and drawn up from her brow; dressed in a 
quilted pink satin skirt, with panier of flowered white 
silk ; her tiny arms covered with long, white kid, pearl- 
embroidered gloves.’ It was the Marjorie of a fourth 
generation, who had thought it ‘such fun to dress up 
like grannie was dressed when grandfather first saw 
her.’ 


Recent Fiction. 

TO ALLUDE first to the beautiful binding of ‘ Unknown to His- 
tory’ (Macmillan) will be to subject ourselves to Hawthorne's 
criticism of the critics who, in a piece of statuary, praise ‘ the 
nice carving of the buttons and buttonholes, shoeties and neck- 
cloths ;” but it is impossible not to feel a certain pleasure in the 
mingled simplicity and richness of the cover to the book. Miss 
Yonge claims to have some historical foundation for her story, 
and distinctly confesses in her preface that she has labored to 
ee. not ‘a minute and accurate sifting of facts and evidence,’ 

ut ‘a view of noted characters in remarkable situations.’ The 
value of such historical novels is questionable, but Miss Yonge’s 
story is certainly interesting and well told, and has, we think, a 
good deal of historical flavor, though it owes its chief interest to 
its fiction. The story purports to relate the life and adventures 
of a young lady ‘ unknown to history,’ the daughter ut Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Bothwell. The book is entirely free from 
historical prejudice, and an admirable picture is shown ot Mary 
in her captivity ; giving the effect of her matchless, fascinating 
magnetism, yet in no wise concealing the fact of her disposition 
to intrigue. We doubt whether any historian could give a fairer 
estimate of the unhappy queen’s ill fortunes than Miss Yonge’s 
succinct statement that immeasurable wrong was done to her, 
but that it would all have been ineffectual had she been entirely 
blameless. 
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WE HOPE it is a sign of awakening conscience in the Messrs. 
Peterson that, insisting upon their right to republish Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s earlier stories without the consent of the author, they ad- 
vertise ‘Lindsay's Luck’ on the cover as by ‘ Mrs. F. H. Bur- 
nett, author of ** Theo,’’ ’ etc., instead of profiting by the more 
striking advertisement, ‘ By Francis Hodgson Burnett, author of 
‘*‘ Through One Administration.’’’ The story is a poor little 
thing, hardly worth writing or reading, and certainly not worth 
re-publishing. The scene is laid in England, and is all about a 
‘Fair Barbarian’ from the States,— this time, however, a hero 
instead of a heroine, and one who might be called a barbarian 
even in his own country, but who is certainly mo¢ ‘fair’ in his 
method of interfering with another young man’s betrothed. 





‘RUTH ELIoT’s DREAM,’ by Mary Lakeman (Lee & Shepard), 
is one of those amiable stories for young girls which almost 
any one might write by keeping a diary of the average household 
experiences. There is very little in it about the dream, and 
comparatively little about Ruth, who moves in the midst of some 
thirty other characters ; but it is quite unexceptionable in its 
moral tone, although lacking that element of brightness which, 
if not exactly instructive, is at least innocent, and which our 
young people have learned to exa-t. 





‘ THE LADIES LINDORES’ (Mrs. Oliphant : Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library) is a very long story, containing a great man 
very long paragraphs, all about the compulsory marriages wit 
which it is hard for the American mind to feel any sympathy. 
There is, of course, a murder, and a false accusation of the gen- 
tleman most nearly approaching a hero. The one original point 
in the story is the number of claimants for the distinction and 
punishment of being the murderer. 





MR. T. WILTON, the author of-* Mongrels ’ (Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library), remarks in beginning his fourth chapter: ‘I 
think I have made it p'ain that the corner of the world in which 
my lot was cast was a God-forsaken corner, where the inhabi- 
tants were unattractive and the landscape dismal.’ He certainly 
had, but he continues to make it plainer, and his story is dreary 
as well as poor. 

‘Honest Davie,’ by Frank Barrett (Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library), is a story of the good old times of plots and 
duels. The plot is an extraordinary one, but interesting as well 
as original, and the story is well told. 








‘ IN THE OLDEN TIME’ (Holt’s Leisure Hour Series) is an his- 
torical novel of the troublous times between nobles and peasants 
in Germany in the XVIth Century. It is well written and im- 
pressive. 





Minor Notices. 

IT IS TO BE regretted that less than half of Bishop E. O. 
Haven’s agrees gr wf (Phillips & Hunt) is autobiographical, 
because the part which is so is the more connected, the more 
vivacious,—in a word, the more interesting. As to the latter 
half, it is his own letters and the extracts trom his journals which 
give it its chief value, and this was no doubt the desire of the 
editor, Dr. C. C. Stratton. Still, one gets a fair notion of the 
man and his work on the whole. Least of all is one inclined to 
criticise the book, as Dr. Buckley in his Introduction seems to 
fear, on the ground that it ‘lacks seriousness.’ A generation 
that has welcomed the lives of Guthrie and Norman McLeod 
and Charles Kingsley is not likely to demand a sour face and 
austere tones as necessary marks of piety. A man of decided 
character, but hearty and genial, of scholarly tastes and habits, 
but too busy in teaching and in the practical management of 
great institutions to become profoundly learned, of catholic tem- 
per (witness his remarks about Calvin and Rousseau), yet de- 
voted to the interests of his own ecclesiastical body, and honored 
at last by the highest mark of confidence it could bestow, but 
dying before he had begun to be widely known in his new 
sphere,—in private life full of kindliness and affection, in his per- 
sonal religious experience simple, sincere and faithful,—this is 
the picture of a good and useful man, and perhaps, after all, it 
is better that the unpretentious volume before us should so rep- 
resent him and leave him, than make any critical attempt to 
analyze the sources or the degree of his power. 
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ALL THAT Dr. Field, in his descriptive sketches of the Penin- 
sula of Sinai, has written about the Desert itself is very pleasant 
reading. (‘On tne Desert:’ Scribner.) He has the true de- 
scriptive instinct, in few words giving a vivid picture of a land- 
scape or an incident, and leaving with the reader a strong im- 
pression of the delightfulness of the journey, although he has not 
disguised the drawbacks to it which made him exclaim on again 
reaching the Mediterranean that he believed ‘ civilization was 
good enough’ tor him. Unfortunately, there is a great deal in 
the book about Dr. Field as well as about the Desert. The 
author is right in feeling that readers are more interested in 
personal experiences than in general facts—in knowing how the 
author's particular camel behaved on a given occasion, than in 
hearing that it is a custom of the country for gow to ride 
camels ; but personal opinions are not personal experiences ; 
and the reader who really wishes to know something about the 
Desert, and who is deli hted with the way Dr. Field begins to 
tell about it, feels himselt aggrieved on being suddenly betrayed 
into lengthy essays on Moses and the Hebrew Law. There is 
material enough for two books, each of which would have been 
good in its way, if provided with separate covers. 





THERE ARE PEOPLE, perhaps, to whom the letters of a Bishop 
are interesting because he was a Bishop; we can think of no 
other reason to justify the publication of Bishop Thirlwall’s. 
(Edited by Dean Stanley : Roberts Bros.) They are brief, and 
much of which they treat is either personal or commonplace. 
The few political opinions are not very clear, there is absolutely 
nothing of either wit or humor, and the literary notes rarely ex- 
ceed some such remark as, ‘I am glad you like the ‘* Earthly 
Paradise ;""’ ‘ Be sure you get Macmillan's and read George 
Eliot’s ** Jubal ;”’’ ‘I hope you are reading Miss Thackeray's 
novel in Zhe Cornhill.’ There is little about religion, either 
practical or dogmatic, but the best is the series of brief com- 
ments on some Catholic tenets, written when his friend appeared 
to be under Romanist influence. The letters are all addressed to 
one young lady, and, strangely enough, almost the only interest 
they excite is in her letters to which these are a reply. From 
the Bishop’s account of them, they must have been much more 
interesting than his own. 





Miss HELEN ZIMMERN’S translation, or rather paraphrase, of 
the Persian ‘Shah Nameh’ is prefaced with an Introduction in 
verse by Edmund W. Gosse and is illustrated slightly by Alma 
Tadema. (‘ The Epic of Kings:’ Henry Holt & Co.) It comes 
into the world, therefore, under good auspices. The purpose of 
the translator is to give us in an English dress the best of the 
Persian poem, but not by any means the whole thing, and to fit 
it in form and language to the —— understanding. In this 
she has undoubtedly succeeded well—selecting for her purpose 
the English of King James’s time, and the peculiar but anti- 
quated style so familiar to us in the Scriptures. There is no 
English so old that is so well known to the humblest under- 
standing. Sometimes, however, she seems to us to overdo the 
quaintness of the — A mere touch would have been 
enough. A good deal has the effect of burlesque on a style 
which is beautiful because it is old and serious—th2 real thing. 
The selections made are calculated to interest children, and are 
in every way innocent. 





THE PUTNAMS have published an admirable little ‘ Handbook 
for Friendly Visitors,,—a volume small and light enough to be 
easily carried in the pocket, and designed for the common béne- 
fit of the visitor and the visited in charitable work. It contains 
legal, sanitary, and general suggestions, with hints as to practi- 
cal domestic economies, and cannot fail to prove of very great 
service. 





‘ ITALIAN RAMBLES’ (Putnam) strikes one as rather too light a 
title for M. Jarves’s book, which really contains a ponderous 
number of facts and a great many very serious reflections. Its 
literary style could not be described as fascinating, but the facts 
are reliable and the reflections sound. 





THE seventh pamphlet of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, is devoted to ‘Old Maryland 
Manors,’ and contains records of a court leet and a court baron. 
To read it recalls a time now hardly to be realized as a part of 
our history. ; 
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‘ The Lounger 
Mr. BOKER, in hammering a nugget of Dante’s gold into the 
thickness—or thinness—requisite tor dramatic coin, and Mr. 
Barrett, in putting this sterling currency into circulation, have 
made the public their debtors, and especially that part of the 
ublic which is interested in serious literature, and in plays hav- 
ing themes of dignity and worth. It may be that it zs the theme 
of ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ that most interests us in the play that 
is running at the Star Theatre ; on the other hand, were this 
theme treated unworthily, the play would be all the more dis- 
tasteful. I am no great admirer of Mr. Barrett’s style of acting ; 
he seems even to cherish defects which a man of his intelligence 
should long ago have corrected ; but I am bound to say that his 
rendering of the character of the hunchback has a seriousness of 
Saige and at times a pathos and intensity which are moving. 
hat he makes the gallery ‘rise at him,’ in the cathedral scene, 
is not so much to his credit as that he wins in this part of the 
play, by the sincerity of his yet conventional manner, the ap- 
plause of even the unsympathetic. 





MR. BARRETT seems to be one of the few American ‘stars’ 
who appear determined to make their mark, if possible, in orig- 
inal, American plays. In this praiseworthy design he has, I 
believe, once or twice come to pecuniary grief; but it is a 
satisfaction to know that on the whole he has no reason to regret 
his generous interest in contemporary dramatic authors. 





THE EDITOR of The Century builded better than he knew, I 
fancy, wlien he accepted the anonymous novel, ‘ The Bread-Win- 
ners.’ Everybody is reading it, and everybody is talking about 
it. The story that the editor does not know who the writer is is 
a mistake. He does know, though he is supposed not to know, 
as the author is never addressed by name on the subject. But 
he is the only person connected with the magazine who has even 
a clew as to the authorship of the novel. The numerous guesses 
on this subject must amuse him, and none more so than that 
which points at the Cleveland millionnaire, Mr. Case, as the 
author. ‘The Bread-Winners’ is not the sort of story ‘ an old 
millionnaire ’ would have left among his papers. It is essentially 
a modern story, and unmistakably the work of a young man. 





EVERYBODY is having his guess on the subject, so I will have 
mine: I guess that Charles De Kay is the author of ‘ The Bread- 
Winners.’ I have absolutely no reason for this guess beyond the 
fact that the work impresses me as being written in his style, 
and as resembling, in some respects, a story he published a tew 
years ago, called ‘ The Bohemian.’ It isa vast improvement on 
that tale, but it has many similar touches, and the same trick of 
pounding away at the story, rather than discussing irrelevant 
subjects. I don’t know that Mr. De Kay has ever visited Cleve- 
Jand. It is more than likely that he has not ; but that does not 
upset my theory. Mrs. Dodge laid the scene of ‘ Hans Brinker’ 
in. Holland, though she had not then been across the ocean ; yet 
it is so true to life that the Dutch children think it is by one of 
their own authors. 





A FRIEND hands me the following letter, which she received 
from Paris in 1878: ‘Ten minutes ago Tourguéneff shook 


hands with me and repeated what he had said during the . 


evening;—‘‘ Tell her, for me, that I am greatly complimented by 
her appreciation.’’ Of course I had told him you learned Rus- 
sian without a master, and read his books with love. This is 
‘not the conventional message he sends you, but a genuine bit of 
his heart—and he has enough to spare. He is a delightful ac- 

uaintance, and we have talked for hours. I know you will like 
the message straight from him, while the grasp of his great 
warm hand is fresh in mine.’ . 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S style has, like Charles Lamb’s, a 
pleasant affectation of antiquity: in other words he affects a 
quaint diction, though he is far from being affected. He reminds 
one of Warner and of Nadal at their best. He is equally at 
home in the essay, the story, and the narrative ; that is, he is an 
all-around literary man, an artist in prose, a master of English. 
It is no secret that Mr. Stevenson is still a young man ; it is not, 
I trust, an impertinence to add that he 1s of Scotch nativity, 
that he is personally well known to American artists and others 
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who frequented Barbizon a few years ago, and that his wife is 
an American, I notice, with great pleasure, that he is an- 
nounced to write for an American magazine on an American 
theme. But wherever he writes, and whatever he writes about, 
Mr. Stevenson will be followed by an increasing, delighted, and 
grateful audience. 





SPEAKING of Mr. Nadal,-what has. become of the author of 
that ‘charming book, ‘Some Impressions of London Social 
Life?’ Two slender volumes hold all the signed writings of 
one of our most delightful essayists. Are the duties of the Lon- 
don Legation, then, so onerous that we may look for nothing 
more from the pen of the over-worked Secretary ? 





MR. WARNER, I hear, is to print another book soon. This 
will be good news to the lovers of good reading. Mr. Warner 
has a way of putting things that seems to the American mind 
original, humorous, and highly agreeable. It is true that some 
of our good English friends have lately shown themselves just a 
little obtuse where Mr. Warner is concerned ; but we cannot 
help thinking him amusing for all that. Mr. Warner is a writer 
who only needs to value rightly his own talents in order to make 
a name second to very few in America. 





I AM ANXIOUS to see the result of the test case Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. propose making of Mr. Lewis Carroll’s new book, 
‘Rhyme and Reason.’ There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion in England as well as in this country of the selling of books 
at less than regular rates by dealers in other wares, and even by 
regular booksellers who for the sake of the nimble six-pence are 
satisfied to maké small profits. Mr. Carroll is one of the most 
— English writers, and the publishers believe that people 
will buy his books at pretty much any price; so they have 
determined to refuse to supply the trade with his latest one at 
less than ‘ ten-pence in the shilling.’ The trade naturally grum- 
ble at this arrangement, and the grumbling has been heard even 
on this side of the water. If Messrs. Macmillan and Mr. Car- 
roll can accomplish their object by this means, and break down 
the book-butchering business, they will deserve the thanks of all 
legitimate publishers and right-minded book-buyers. 





Mr. P. M. POTTER, one of the ablest of New York journalists, 
sailed for Europe last Saturday, to take charge of the London 
office of the Hera/d. Mr. Potter has been attached to the 
Herald since early in 1879, and for the greater part of the time 
has been the foreign editor and one of the leading editorial 
writers of the paper. His present appointment shows that Mr. 
epee has a true appreciation of the ability of the men upon 

is staff. 





I AM NOT, I believe, betraying a secret, when I say that a 
satirical comedy by Mr. Potter is to succeed ‘ The Rajah’ at the 
Madison Square Theatre. The title of the new play is * Culture,’ 
and the scene is laid partly in New York and partly in Venice. 
If it does not make a decided hit, it will not be because its 
author is not thoroughly versed in the literature of the stage, or 
doesnot know how to write good dialogue. Mr. Potter is noth- 
ing if not bright, and those who know him best expect most of 
this diversion from the line of his ordinary daily work. 





Dr. EMERSON and Mr. Cabot have done wisely in rescuing 
from oblivion the Emerson Mss. which are appearing in 7he 
Atlantic. The October instalment is as entertaining as it is 
valuable, and shows Emerson as the genial, wise and witty 
historian of his own times. It is curious to hear this voice from 
the grave describing in picturesque and incisive terms what the 
newspapers nowadays ate daily recording and harping upon. 
‘In the law courts, crimes of fraud have taken the place of 
crimes of force. The stockholder has stepped into the place of 
the warlike baron. The nobles shall not any longer, as feudal 
lords, have power of life and death over the churls, but now, 
in another ckape, as capitalists, shall in all love and peace eat 
them up as before.’ His description of all that was good, and 
all that was false and evil, in the socialistic movement is one of 
the best things we have from the philosopher’s pen. Of Brook 


Farm he says: ‘It was a perpetual picnic, a French Revolution 
in small, an age of reason in a patty pan.’ 
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EMERSON, taking Hawthorne’s Zenobia to be a portrait of 
Margaret Fuller, naturally resents the picture as unworthy of 
the author’s genius. ‘No friend who knew Margaret Fuller 
could recognize her rich and brilliant genius under the dismal 
mask which the public fancied was meant for her in that dis- 
agreeable story.’ Emerson did not care for, I doubt if he 
understood, modern ‘stories,’ and it is not strange that, under 
the circumstances, he should have found ‘The Blithedale 
Romance’ ‘ disagreeable.’ But there is no proof, that we are 
aware of, that Hawthorne meant Zenobia to a a ‘ portrait’ of 
Margaret Fuller—though doubtless the character may have 
owed some of its features to that original. 





THE success of ‘A Newport Aquarelle’ has surprised its 
author, Miss Maud Howe, more than any one else. She wrote 
the story to amuse a friend, and being urged to publish it, con- 
sented, though somewhat against her will. Miss Howe—who is 
a daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe—is now at work upon a 
more serious story, being unwilling to have her literary ability 
gauged byso slight a thing as this novelette. Success comes 
easily to this family. Miss Howe’s cousin, Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, made an instant success with his first novel, ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,’ and is now at work on his fifth. The Ms. of his fourth 
is in the hands of his publishers. 





The Transmigration of Plots. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC. 


I have discovered a new literary pleasure. It is the 
joy of seeing one’s own ideas published by other people. 
One evening, some years ago, I incautiously gave my views 
upon a certain subject before a company composed in 
part of friends and in part of strangers. Imagine my 
pleasure the next day but one in seeing my ideas set 
forth in an editorial in one of the morning papers. It 
would have amused me, and I suppose I ought to have 
been very happy to see my plans so ably laid before the 
public; but, unfortunately, I had agreed some weeks be- 
fore to give the same ideas to a certain magazine, for a 
certain valuable consideration. I never did so, for the 
good reason that my ideas were now in print. Some 
years ago [ published a story in Oliver Optic’s Magazine 
under the title of ‘The Walking Doll.’ Recently I had 
the pleasure of reading the siory cleverly set to verse 
in St. Nicholas. 

About four years since I wrote what seemed to me a 
wholly original story in the form of a libretto for an 
opera, and under the copyrighted title of ‘La Belle 
Americaine.’ It was set to music by S. Austen Pearce, 
and was industriously shown to managers, singers and 
others, in the hope that it might be produced. At least, a 
hundred different people have seen or heard the book, 
and it was practically published. However, the market 
was dull and it was never played. This did not disturb me, 
for I knew I could do what I had done many times be- 
fore,—rewrite it and sell it as a short story. It was, 
therefore, in a journalistic sense, real property. It is 
now worth just about half a cent, the value of the waste 
paper. A few dayssince I took up the new novel entitled 
‘Altiora Peto’ and had all my old joy over again. In 
every essential particular, as far as the two California 
girls are concerned, this is my story. 

Do I grieve over these things? Not at all. Their 
scientific interest is too great. I study it all as mental 
phenomena showing the action of the human mind. It 
only proves what I have long held,—that ideas are epi- 
demic. If one man is thinking of a certain new matter, 
a dozen others are thinking of it elsewhere. Shall 1 pur- 
sue the stray sheep of my flock ? No. I like to see them 
happy in other folds. I have no time. I am too busy 
looking after the younger lambs arriving or.on the way. 
The moral of all this is just here:—If you have a new 
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idea, print it at once; for you may be certain the same 
notion is epidemic over half the world. 
CHARLES BARNARD. 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1883. 


Adrien Manglard. 
To THE EpitTors or THE CRITIC: 


Adrien Manglard, concerning whom a correspondent 
makes some inquiries in your last issue, was (according 
to Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers’) a 
French painter, born in Paris in 1688. He went to 
Rome and painted landscapes and marines. Some of 
his works were executed for the Villa Albani and the 
Palazzi Colonna and Rospigliosi. Josept Vernet was a 
pupil of his. Manglard was also an etcher, and left 
behind him at the time of his death (Rome, 1761) many 
etchings of landscape and marine subjects. Mr. Voll- 
mering, the well-known connoisseur, however, believes 
Manglard to have been a Dutch painter, and he has in 
his studio a small oil work, a market-scene, with Italian 
accessories but Dutch in treatment, which he considers 
a good example of the artist. 

New York, Sept. 15, 1883. 





CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 





To THE EpiTors oF THE Critic: 

I think the following, which I have gathered from 
Spooner's ‘ Biographical History of the Fine Arts,’ will 
to some extent answer the inquiry of L. F. S. B. in 
your number for September 8: Adrien Manglard was 
a French painter and engraver, born at Paris in 1688, 
or, according to Dumesnil, at Lyons in 1696. He went 
to Rome early in life, where he acquired a great reputa- 
tion for his sea-pieces and landscapes, and met with 
considerable employment. Some of his choicest works 
were executed for the Villa Albani, and the Palazzi 
Colonna and Rospigliosi at Rome. He instructed 
Joseph Vernet. He executed quite a number of etch- 
ings from his own designs of which Dumesnil describes 
forty-four. Manglard died at Rome in 1761. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass., Sept. 10, 1883. W. R. 
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FRoM E. P. Dutton & Co. we have received ‘ The Life of Ed- 
ward Henry Palmer.’ It would be impossible for us to speak 
more highly of Prof. Palmer and his werk than was done in No. 
78 of THE CRITIC, by his friend and fellow-student of gypsy lore, 
Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland. For our own part, we think this 
one of the most entertaining biographies we have ever read. It 
reads like a romance.-—-MR. BLACKMORE’S ever-welcome 
‘Lorna Doone’ has been added to the library edition. of his 
novels published by the Messrs. Harper.—~-THE LATE Rev. W. 
M. Baker's ‘ The New Timothy’ has been added to the Franklin 
Square Library.-——In a cover of ‘ crushed-strawberry,’ with 
orange blossoms,.a coaching whip, and a ‘german favor’ 
stamped in gold upon its side, comes *‘ The Season.’ (White, 
Stokes & Allen.) In it the editor, Mr. Charles H. Crandall, 
ae a list of all the ‘ social events’ of 1882-’83. We hope that 

e has been careful to make his compilation complete, for the 
sorrow of the one whose ball or rout is not recorded here will be 
greater than the joy of the ninety-and nine who figure on its gilt- 
edged pages. Alas, that business advertisements should have 
to disfigure the otherwise fair appearance of this book—advertise- 
ments, too, which show the givers of some of the most elegant 
entertainments to be ‘in trade’ !——MEssRS. SCRIBNER have 

ublished a new edition of ‘ Plato’s Best Thoughts,’ compiled 
rom Prof. Jowett’s translation by the Rev. C.°H. A. Bulkley. 
—From Townsend MacCoun (Chicago) comes ‘ The British 
Constitution,’ by the late Mr. Amos Dean, who discusses admir- 
ingly ‘ this stupendous and beautiful fabric. ——-H UNTER, ROSE 
& Co. (Toronto) send us ‘The Dominion Annual Register’ for 
1882—the sixteenth year of the Canadian union. It is edited by 
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Mr.. Henry J. Morgan who, as Keeper of the Records of Canada, 
is in a position to make the work comprehensive as well as ac- 
curate.——The seventh volume of D. Appleton & Co.’s Parch- 
ment Library ‘ Shakspeare’ has reached us. This beautiful edi- 
tion will be completed by the publication, during the fall, of the 











twelfth volume. 





Henry Fielding. 
[Verses read at the unveiling by the United States 
Minister, Mr. James Russell Lowell, of Miss Margaret 
Thomas's bust, in the Shirehall, Taunton, Somerset, 


England. | 


Not from the ranks of those we 


call 
Philosopher or Admiral,— 
Neither as Locke was, nor as 
Blake,* 
Isthat Great Genius for whose 


sake 
We keep this Autumn festival. 


And yet in one sense, too, was he 

A soldier--of humanity ; 

And, surely, philosophic mind 

Belonged to him whose brain 
designed 

That teeming Comic Epos where, 

As in Cervantes and Moliére, 

Jostles the medley of Mankind. 


Our English Novel’s pioneer ! 

His was the eye that first saw clear 

How, not in natures half-effaced 

By cant of Fashion and of 
Taste,— 

Not in the circles of the Great, 

Faint-blooded and exanimate,— 

Lay the true field of Jest and 
Whim, 

Which we to-day reap after him. 

No :—he stepped lower down and 


too 
The piebald People for his Book ! 


Ab, what a wealth of Life there is 
In that rich, easy page of his ! 
What store and stock of Common- 
Sense, 
Wit, Laughter, Lore, Experience ! 
How his keen Satire flashes 
through, 
And cuts a sophistry in two! 
How his ironic lightning plays 
Around a rogue and all his ways 
Ah, how he knots his lash to see 
That ancient cloak, Hy pocrisy ' 


Whose are the characters that 
ive ! 
Such round reality ?—that live 
With such full pulse? Fair Sophy 
et 

Carols St. George at the spinet ; 

We see Amelia cooking still 

That supper for the recreant 
Will ; 

We hear Squire Western’s head- 
long tones 

Bawling ‘Wut ha ?—wut ha?’ to 
Jones, 

Are they not present now to us,— 

The Parson with his Zschylus ? 

Slipslop the frail, and Northerton, 

Partridge, and Bath, and Har- 
rison ?—- 

Are they not breathing, moving, 
—all 

The motley, merry carnival 

That Fielding kept, in days 

one ? 


-He was the first who dared to draw 


Mankind the mixture that he saw ; 

Not wholly good nor iil, but both 

With fine intricacies of growth. 

He pulled the wraps of flesh apart, 

And showed the working human 
heart ; 

Hie scorned to drape the truthful 


nude 
With smooth decorous _plati- 
tude ! 


He was too frank, may be ; and 
dared 

Too boldly. Those whose faults 
he bared, 

Writhed in the ruthless grasp that 
brought 

Into the light their secret thought. 

Therefore the Tartuffe-throng 
who say 

‘ Couuns ce sein,’ and look that 
way,— 

Therefore the Priests of Senti- 
ment, 

Rose on him with their garments 
rent. 

Therefore the gadfly swarm 
whose sting 

Plies ever round some generous 


thing, 

Buzzed of old bills and tavern- 
scores, 

Old ‘ might-have-beens’ and ‘ here- 
tofores’ ;— 

bina from that jumbled record- 
ist, 

Made him his own Apologist. 


And was he? Nay,—let who has 
known 

Nor Youth nor Error, cast the 
Stone ! 

If to have sense of Joy and Pain 

Too keen,—to rise, to fall again, 

To live too much,—be sin, why 
then, 

This was no Phoenix among men. 

But those who turn that later page, 

The journal of his middle-age, 

Watch him serene in either 
fate,— 

Ph lanthropist and Magistrate ; 

Watch him as Husband, Father, 
Friend, 

Faithful, and patient to the end; 

Grieving, as e’en the brave may 
grieve, 

But forthe loved ones he must 
leave ; 

These will admit—if any can— 

That ’neath the green Estrella 
trees, 

No Artist merely, but a Man, 

Wrought on our noblest island- 
plan, 

Sleeps with the alien Portuguese. 

AusTIN Dosson. 
September 4th, 1883. 


* There are already busts of John Locke and Admiral Blake in the Shirehall. 
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Notes 


Two of the most important biographies of the year will be 
published during the fall by Harper & Bros.—Anthony Troliope’s 
Autobiography and the Life of Bulwer Lytton by his son. The 
particulars of the latter were given some months ago in these 
columns. Another important book to be published by this house 
is ‘ Folk-Lore of Shakspeare,’ by Rev. T. F. Thistleton Dyer. 


Mr. Howard Pyle has made, and the Messrs, Scribner will 
publish in October, one of the handsumest books for young or 
old that we have seen in many a day. - Mr. Pyle has taken the 
story of Robin Hood and put it into charming prose, and illus- 
trated it with his own designs. The drawings are in outline, 
with elaborate decorative borders. Mr. Pyle has done his work 
with a loving as well as a clever pencil—putting in decorative 
head and tail pieces and initial letters wherever there was a 
chance. He has also made an elaborate symbolic design for 
the cover, which is of leather, prepared after an invention of his 
own. ‘ Howard Pyle: his Book’ might be written most appro- 
priately on the title-page. 

Messrs. Putnam have in press ‘ The True History of the Sun,’ 
—‘ showing the common origin of the solar spots, corona, and 
atmospheric storms and cyclones,’ — by Thomas Bassett ; 
‘ Health for Students,’ by Prof. B. G. Wilder, of Cornell; ‘ Life 
of Frederick the Great,’ by Col. C. B. Brackenbury ; and a 
novelette, ‘ Only an Incident,’ by Grace D. Litchfield. 


The late Secretary Seward’s ‘ Diplomatic History of the War,’ 
and ‘ The Story of the Jeannette,’ edited by Mrs. De Long, will 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., on the 29th. 


A portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore with a sketch of his career 
by Mrs. Zadel B. Gustafson will appear in the November Har- 
per'’s. Sir Moses reaches his tooth year on the 24th ot October. 
Mr. Montgomery Schuyler’s illustrated paper on the ‘ Metropoli- 
tan Opera House’ will also appear in this number, just about the 
time of the opening. 

A new serial, ‘ Her Lot in Life,” by F. W. Robinson, will be 
begun in Harper's Bazar early in November. 


The sale of the second part of the library of the late Joseph 
J. Cooke will be begun at Clinton Hall on the Ist of October. 
This library is richest in Americana, but it is very strong in bib- 
liography as well. Another feature is a collection of * priced ’ 
catalogues of famous libraries. There are 3202 titles in this 
second sale, which is 1078 more thanethere were in the first. 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, author of ‘'The New Arabian 
Nights,’ has written for Zhe Century a series of sketches, en- 
titled ‘The Silverado Squatters,’—a description of a curious 
camping experience of the author in a deserted California mining 
camp. Zhe Century has arranged for several papers, includin 
an’ essay on the ‘ Life of Dante,’ by Christina G. Rossetti, wit 
papers on his ‘ Exile,’ and on the ‘ Portraits of Dante,’ by Sarah 
Freeman Clarke. 

The Atheneum of September 8 devotes almost the whole of 
its first two pages to a review of the first volume of McMaster’s 
‘History of the People of the United States.’ It advises the 
author to ‘follow Macaulay more closely where he is right, 
while eschewing his example where it 1s obviously bad ;’ but 
thinks that it he composes the succeeding volumes with as much 
care as he has given to the present one, the work as a whole 
may prove to be ‘ one of the most usetul produced in his coun- 
try.’ 

Mr. Grant White’s introduction to his new edition of Shak- 
speare will be read at an early meeting of the New Shakspeare 
Society. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co. have in press a book of Brazilian 
travels by Mr. Frank D. Y. Carpenter, who held, for several 
years, the position of geographer of the Geological Survey of 
Brazil, and under these conditions acquired the material for his 
book. * Valuable as is the work for its information,’ the pub- 
lishers say, ‘ it owes still more to its literary treatment.’ 

J. R. Osgood & Co.'s holiday edition of Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’ 
will have 120 illustrations. 

We have received the programme of the twenty-sixth annual 
festival of the Worcester County Musical Association, to be held 
at Worcester, Mass., from Monday to Friday next. An excel- 
lent selection of music and musicians has been made, and it will 
be strange if the event is otherwise than happy. : 
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Matthew Arnold’s visit to this country will be signalized by 
the issue by his publishers, Messrs. Macmilian & Co., of a new 
edition of his works, in seven volumes. The initial volume 
will be ‘ Essays in Criticism.’ : 

Dr. Goldwin Smith’s Canadian quarterly, The Bystander, is 
to be merged into a weekly review to be known as The Canadian 
cae, of which Mr. Charles Robertson, of Fredericton, New 

runswick, is to be the editor. Dr. Smith will, it is said, write 
for the new journal, which will advocate, among other political 
innovations, Canadian independence. 

Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Johnson has bought the A/ta-California, the 
oldest paper in San Francisco, and will run it to secure the 
nomination of Judge Field for President. 

Mr. Austin Dobson is about to publish through Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. a volume of selections from his poems, the two 
volumes of which are out of print in England. It will be based 
on the ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme’ published in this country by 
Messrs. Holt. 

Apropos of its centennial, Mr. Joel Benton will have an article 
on ‘ The Webster Spelling-Book’ in The Magazine of American 
History for October. The ‘speller’ has still, we believe, a 
circulation of 1,000,000 a year. 

The Century will print extracts from the private journal kept 
by General Garfield during his trip to Europe in 1867. The 
material includes notes on a debate in the House of Commons, 
a day in Westminster Abbey, a sermon by Spurgeon, the British 
Museum, etc. 


Mr. Charles M. Kurtz has prepared, and the Art Committee of 
the exhibition have published (through John P. Morton & Co.), a 
catalogue of the works of art exhibited at the Southern Exposition 
at Louisville, Ky. It is, in all respects, a creditable production. 


The September number of Zhe Contemporary Review opens 
with a paper on ‘ Russia After the Coronation,’ by Stepniak, the 
author of ‘ Underground Russia.’ 


Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of ‘ Widow Goldsmith’s Daugh- 
ter’ and other popular tales of New England life, met with a 
shocking death on the 7th inst. In sight of her family she was 
thrown from her carriage at her own door and killed almost in- 
stantly. She was a good horsewoman, and very fond of driving. 
It is supposed that her fatal fall was occasioned by a stroke of 
apoplexy. Mrs. Smith’s novels had a large sale, with the pro- 
ceeds of which she purchased her home, Esperanza, a large and 
beautifully situated estate at New Hartford, Conn., where she 
lived a happy life with her husband and children. 


Mr. Henry Irving’s impressions of America will be published 
on his return to England—not by the casual reporter, but by his 
friend, Mr. Joseph Hatton, the journalist, who will interview him 
at great length to get the material for his book. A biography of 
Mr. Irving has just been published by Mr. Gottsberger: 


A branch of the Mercantile Library was opened last week at 
No. 431 Fifth Avenue, It will be open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
There will be two deliveries daily of books trom the main office. 
This is a move in the right direction. E 

In St. Nicholas, during the coming year, are to be published 
serial stories by Prof. Boyesen, Mayne Reid, Louisa M. Alcott, 
and J. T. Trowbridge. Other contributors to the magazine will 
be Chas. Dudley Warner, Joaquin Miller, P. B. Marston, Susan 
Coolidge, F. R. Stockton, Julia Hawthorne, ‘ H. H.,’ A. D. T. 
Whitney and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

In Zhe North American Review for October, Senator N. P. 
Hill writes of ‘Gold and Silver as Standards of Value,’ and 

* maintains that silver should be coined as well as gold. In 
‘Some Aspects of Democracy in England,’ Mr. A. V. Dicey 
shows how it is that, while the Bed of monarchy and aristocracy 
persist in Britain, the democracy, or, in other words, public 
By controls the action of the government. Under the title 
ot ‘Co-operative Distribution,’ the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton 
gives a sketch of the rise, popes and fluctuations of co- 
operative merchandising in the United States during the past 
fifty years. Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins writes of *‘ Early Man in 
America.’ The possibility of ‘ Astronomical Collisions,’ whether 
of the fixed stars with one another, or of comets with the sun, 
the earth, or the other planets, is considered by Prof. C. A. 
Young; and Mr. Moncure D. Conway discourses upon the 

* Saint Patrick Myth.’ 
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Mr. William Swinton, known formerly as the war-correspond- 
ent of Zhe New York Times and more recently as a writer of 
school-books, is about to see what fortune the future has in store 
for him as the publisher of a weekly magazine. It is his inten- 
tion to begin immediately the publication of a paper to be known 
as Swinton’s Story-Teller, each number of which will contain 
from four to six short stories, each complete in itself, It is said 
that the Rev. E. E. Hale and the by-no-means-reverend Mark 
Twain are to be among the contributors to the proposed unique 
journal. The former is quoted as heartily approving the idea, 
and the latter has put his name to the following; ‘I am sure 
the Story-Teller is based upon a sound idea, for the reason that 
I (who am a prolific source of sound ideas) have wondered, a 
many a time, why somebody didn’t start just that kind of a peri- 
odical, and so achieve swift and certain prosperity.’ We wish 


Mr. Swinton’s new venture a happier fate than that of the 


ephemeral Fiction. 


Harper's Magazine tor November will contain a story of All- 
Hallowe'en, by Julian Hawthorne, called * Ken's Mystery.’- 

It will not be the fault of those who took part in the Civil War 
if we do not get a thorough knowledge of its history. Besides 
the books already published on the subject, the Messrs. Putnam 
will have ready, about October 1., ‘ The Secret Service of the 
Confederate States in Europe ; or How the Confederate Cruisers 
were Equipped,’ by Jas. D. Bullock, late naval representative in 
Europe of the Confederate States, and the first captain of the 
Alabama. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels are being issued by the Petersons, of 
Philadelphia, in twenty-six weekly parts, at fifteen cents a part, 
or three dollars for the set. Each part contains a novel com- 
plete in itself. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce a new novel by Mrs. Alexander. 

Mr. Burton N. Harrison, who was, we believe, Jefferson Da- 
vis’s private secretary during ‘the late unpleasantness,’ has 
written for an early number of 7he Century an account of the 
capture of the Confederate ex-President. 

‘Comfort for Small Incomes,’ by Mrs. Warren,—a book for 
family instruction,—embracing the three sketches ‘ How I Man- 
aged My Children from Intancy to Marriage,’ ‘ How to Choose a 
Iiouse and Furnish It at Small Expense,’ and ‘ My Lady-Hel 
and What She Taught Me,’—has just been published by John E. 
Potter & Co. 


‘* What Shall We Do with our Daughters : Superfluous Women, 
and other Lectures,’ by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, will soon be 
issued by Lee & Shepard. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert have in press Dr. John Lord’s 
historical lectures. The five volumes are respectively, * An- 
tiquity,’ ‘The Middle Ages,’ ‘ Renaissance and Reformation,’ 
‘ Warriors and Statesmen,’ and ‘Great Women.’ The first vol- 
ume will appear in October. The collective name of the series 
is ‘ Beacon-Lights of History.’ 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce for immediate issue ‘ A 
Sylvan City : Quaint and Picturesque Corners of Philadelphia, 
Old and New’—a book of about 500 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, and bound in the style of Our Continent Library—the 
series of popular reprints from Zhe Continent. They will issue 
at the same time a new and prettily bound edition of ‘ Life 
Thoughts : Gathered from the seeps meat Discourses of 
Henry Ward Beecher, by One of his Congregation,’ and a new 
volume of Mr. Beecher’s ‘Sermons from Plymouth Pulpit,’ 1882- 
83. In October the same house will bring out Marion Harland’s 
latest story, ‘ Judith : A Chronicle of Old Virginia,’ drawn from 
the author's early memories, and having all the flavor of planta- 
tion life at the South ; also Helen Campbell's ‘ Housekeeper’s 
Year Book,’ for 1884. 

Says the Herald: ‘ The courts of Germany and England 
expect with some uneasiness a literary event. It is the publica- 
tion in a few months of the memoirs of the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg. As a sovereign, as brother of the British Prince 
Consort, and as uncle of the German Crown Princess Victoria, 
he became naturally connected with those circles which make 
history. This man, who is extremely gifted, used his position to 
taste every pleasure of life, but at the same time he carefully 
noted the political and intellectual movements of the age. 
; What may seem to be most entertaining for the public 
in this book may be considered the reverse by some of the dis- 
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tinguished ns who are still living and whose names are 
mentioned therein. An attempt had been made to prevent the 
Duke from finishing his literary work. He considers it a duty 
not to keep any longer from the public the lessons which his 
eventful life offers. Professor Ottokar Lorenz, of Vienna, under- 
took to condense the immense material collected and to prepare 
the book for publication. The first volume of this remarkable 
collection of lite sketches will be out before the end of the 
year. The publisher’s name is yet a secret.’ 





WE HAVE RECEIVED a post-card, bearing the signature ‘ J. C. 
Johnston,’ and containing the following statement : ‘ J. C. John- 
ston, of New Wilmington, Laurence Co., Pa., wishes to buy a 
large, complete and useful library. Prefer one well preserved. 
If in the South, it will be more convenient for intended use.’ 





JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, oe bibliographer and Shak- 
spearian commentator, died last Tuesday, at the age of ninety- 
four. His first volume, ‘ The Poetical Decameron,’ appeared in 
1820 ; his last, ‘ A Bibliographical Account of Rare Books,’ in 
1865. Mr. Collier was originally a law and Parliamentary re- 
porter for the Morning Chronicle. 





Juntus BRuTuUs BOOorH, the eldest son of the distinguished 
tragedian, died after a lingering illness at his home at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Mass., last Monday evening. Mr. Booth 
was born in 1821, and made his first appearance on the stage 
of the Old Bowery Theatre in 1851. He was an excellent actor 
in certain parts, but he did not inherit any of the genius of his 
father. He was a better landlord than player. His last hours 
were soothed by the presence of his brother, Edwin, and of his 
wife, Agnes Booth. 





THE REDUCTION in the price of the Zimes from four cents to 
two, on Tuesday last, and the reduction of the Zridune from 
four cents to three, on the following day, are a sign of the 
times. The proprietors of the former journal saw the inevitable, 
and acted accordingly, at a time when, by so doing, they would 

et a tremendous advertisement. The 7risune might possibly 

ave remained as the only four-cent morning paper; but no 
subscriber will regret its new course. All journalists are inter- 
ested to know what the Hera/dwilldo. As it is against Mr. 
Bennett's policy to imitate, he will probably raise the price of 
the Herald to four cents, or reduce it to one. 





HENRI CONSCIENCE, the popular Belgian novelist, is dead, at 
the age of seventy-one. He was the son of a Frenchman, settled 
at Antwerp, and had had a varied career, having been by turns 
soldier, gardener, schoolmaster and clerk. In the army, in 1830, 
he wrote songs that the soldiers loved to sing ; his first book of 
pros, ‘The Year of Miracles,’ was a volume of stories about 

lemish heroes ; and his ‘ Lion of Flanders’ (1838) narrated the 
warlike deeds of Robert de Bethune, in his conflict with Philip 
the Fair, of France. But his life as a rule was peaceful, and his 
later stories—‘ The Executioner’s Child,’ ‘ Evening Hours,’ 

.* The Conscript,’ ‘ Rikketikke-Tak,’ ‘The Blue House,’ ‘ The 
Child-Stealer,’ ‘ The Martyrdom of a Mother ’—are devoted to 
the tribulations of the poor. Of late years Conscience had writ- 
ten little. His statue was unveiled in front of the public library 
-of Antwerp a few weeks before his death. A surviving daugh- 
ter of the novelist is the wife of the Flemish poet Antheunis. 





HucGu HASTINGS, who died last week of injuries received by 
being thrown trom his carriage at Long Branch, was one of the 
many Irishmen who have become eminent as American journal- 
ists. He came to this country when a boy, and learned the 
printing business at Albany when he came of age—i.e., about 
the year 1839. In 1844 he became a reporter for the Albany 
Evening Atlas, and in the same year published a paper in the 
interest of Henry Clay. He also reported for the Lvening 

‘ournal during this campaign. Soon afterward he started the 

Ibany Weekly Switch. Then he founded the Albany Daily 
Knickerbocker, a newspaper still in existence, which was said to 

- be the first daily journal in the State outside of this city that 
used the telegraph for news. It remained in his hands until 
1877. In 1 he came to New York, and became associated 
with Thurlow Weed in the publication of the Commercial Ad- 
-vertiser. Finally he became editor-in-chief of the paper, and 
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secured a controlling interest in its stock. In religious belief 
Mr. ergy 4 was a:Roman Catholic ; in politics, a Whig first 
and then a Republican of the ‘ stalwart’ type. 


The Book-Exchange. 

[UNDER this heading, any reader of THE CRITIC who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser ts 
not printed, answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
by THE Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, to 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office. ——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
ts repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.) 

31.—Notes and Queries, of London, First Series and Index, 13° vols. 
Fourth Series, 12 vols. ¥ifth Series, 12 vols. ; and 4 first-vols. of the Sixth 
Series. All in original cloth binding except Fifth Series, which is in fine half- 
calf binding. All sound and in good order. M.O. Waggoner, Toledo, O. 

33.—Wanted : Nos. 3, 13, and 21 of Vol. I., and Nos. 2, 4, 9, 14, 18, and 
20 of Vol. II., of Zhe Present Century, a weekly magazine, published at 
37 Dey St. New York, in 1879 and 1880, Address Geo. A. Baker, 102 South 
Michigan St., South Bend, Ind. 








, DUTCH NOTES. 

IN A RECENT number of De Portefeuille several columns are 
devoted to ‘ English as She is Spoke. ’——A powerful historical 
novel, recently published in Haarlem, is ‘ Vorstengunst, ’ by A. 
S. C. Wallis. The book deals with the history of Sweden under 
Gustavus Vasa and his son, Erik XIV. The hero is a favorite 
of the latter, and we see him first in the lecture-room of 
Melanchthon, whose well-beloved disciple he is. Later, he 
goes to court and endeavors to realize his early dreams of a free 
and happy Swedish people. The name of this apostle of liberty 
is Géran Person. The book is said to combine some of the best 
qualities of Ebers and of Daudet. 

Hofdijk’s ‘ Elf-King’ and ‘ Highest Consolation’ have been 
translated into modern Greek.——‘ Blossoms,’ by C. L. Liitke- 
bihl, Jr., is a recently published collection ot sketches which are 
to be read with much pleasure. ‘Magda Tornow,’ the last 
novel of the popular German author, Karl Frenzel, has just been 
translated into Dutch. 


Robert Buchanan’s latest novel has been translated into Dutch 
under the title of ‘Wraak en Gerechtig-heid,’ and several of 
Miss Braddon’s and Mrs. Wood’s novels have recently been 
done into the same language. A critical essay on the early 
works of Charles Dickens, by Dr. Jan ten Brink, will be read 
with pleasure by the many lovers of Dickens in Holland. 





ITALIAN NOTES. 

THE Nuova Anlologta for August 1 contains, under the title 
of ‘ Literary Parallels,’ an article on the influence exerted by 
Byron and Shelley, and particularly the latter, on Giacomo 
Leopardi, by G. Zanella. Other contributions are ‘ Raffaello a 
Roma sotto Leone X.,’ the second of three articles on the painter 
by Marco Minghetti, the statesman ; ‘ Agrarian Instruction and 
Rural Schools in Italy,’ by G. Fanti; an account of the recent 
excavations in Rome and of the newly-discovered obelisk, by O. 
Marucchi ; aclever sketch of Florentine low-life, by C. Donati ; 
a paper on the recent Ischian earthquake, by Captain L. Gatta, 
and an appreciative article on Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodical Lit- 
erature, ’ under the title of ‘A Bibliographical Curiosity,’ by 
D. Chilovi. 

‘In Provincia,’ by Mario Pratesi, just published by Barbera 
in Florence is a collection of short sketches of popular life, pose 
sessing grace of style and purity of language as well as truth of 
description. ——* Mondo Sereno, ’ by Raffaello Barbiera, is a 
collection of biographical and critical studies of literary men. 
One of these papers treats of Henri Mirger, author of the ‘ Vie 
de Boheme.’ The letters of Bernardo Celentano, one of the 
revolutionists of Italian art, have been published by his brother, 
on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of his death. They 
_ attracting much attention among artists and art-writers in 

taly. 








FRENCH NOTES. 
THE second volume of an important work, 


Les Guerres 


sous Louis XV.’, by Count Pajol, General of Division, has just 
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cqeecest. The author takes us as far as the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. _ Five volumes more are to appear, accompanied by an 
explanatory atlas and plates, The seventh and last volume will 
contain an abridged history of the infantry and cavalry corps. 
Count Pajol is a successful soldier, sculptor, and writer. 

‘Tealdo,’ by J. G. Prat, is a novel of substantial merit, 
showing elevation of thought, vigor of expression and sobriety of 
style.——An édition de luxe of the ‘ Contes du Sieur D’Ouville’ 
has just been published in Paris. 


The Fine Arts 
“Handbooks of Practical Art.” 

Tue last two of the handbooks by Messrs. Wheatley 
and Delamotte (Scribner) are on modern art-work in 
gold and silver, and on art-work in porcelain. The 
latter is a very wide subject, and in some of its branches 
a difficult one to handle, especially in small compass ; 
yet the authors have certainly managed, with the help 
of a large number of good illustrations, to get into their 
150 pages much reliable information about Eastern, Ger- 
man, French and English work in porcelain. The best 
point about the other volume is that it mentions and 
gives illustrations of some of the fine work in silver and 
gold which is now being done at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow and Madrid. uloaga in the latter city—and 
quite a number of the Russian jewellers—carry out in 
their work the traditions of their respective countries 
with a good effect that makes us wish that our own sil- 
versmiths had a tradition to follow. 


‘‘The Portfolio.” 

The Portfolio for June and July (Bouton) contains well 
written and illustrated articles on two of the most im- 
portant buildings in Paris—the Louvre and the Hotel 
de Ville. Of the former, many admirable views are 
given. The June number contains the second article of 
a series on the earlier works of Rossetti, and an essay 
on a Greek vase from Kertch. The other articles are 
mainly reviews, with illustrations, of some important 
English and French art-books. In the July number, 
mention is made of Mr. Hamlet Stanley Philpot’s ex- 
hibition of American water-colors, at the Egyptian 
Hall. Robert Blum is praised for his ‘ sparkling touch, 
and trick of suggestive line,’ and ‘the clever lads, 
Percy and Leon Moran, of Brooklyn,’ for ‘a chic that 
is quite Parisian.’ James Symington, Walter Satterlee, 
Charles Reinhardt and Harry Fenn are also spoken of 
in complimentary terms ; but the paintings are said to 
‘indicate a school still in the earliest stages of train- 
ing.’ 








Music 


THE amusement season may be said to have begun, 
but it has hardly begun in earnest, at least so far as 
music is concerned. Comic opera and opera bouffe do 
not offer great musical attractions to the lover of Italian 
opera. They do very well, if they are well done, to fill 
up the gap between the departure of the orchestras in 
the spring or early sammer, and the return of grand 
opera late in the fall ; but they are not very well done 
just now, either at the Standard or the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, 

At the Standard a new comic opera by Messrs. Clay 
and Sims is being sung in English ; at the Fifth Avenue 
a new opera bouffe by Lecocq is being sung in French. 
The former:is called ‘The Merry Duchess ’—a. mis- 
nomer, for her grace,.as personated by Mme. Selina 
Dolaro, is anything but a merry aristocrat, and has 
anything but an exhilarating effect upon the audience. 
As English comic operas must have a moral purpose 
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and satirize some person or thing, Messrs. Clay and 

Sims have seized upon one of England’s pet hobbies, © 
the race-course, and set it to music. The piece has 

proved a success in England, we are told, and we are 

not very much surprised that it should have ; but we 

should be surprised if it became popular here. Americans 

cannot wholly appreciate the intended satire. Our 

Congress has never yet adjourned to attend the races 

at Jerome Park, or Saratoga, or Sheepshead Bay, or any 

other course,—though there is no telling what it may 

do, if the so-called Anglomania increases. There are in- 

numerable allusions in ‘ The Merry Duchess’ that fall 

flat on the American ear, and there is more horse-talk 

than we find amusing. ‘The libretto is not strong ; it 

is, indeed, exceedingly weak ; and it is filled with the 

cheapest sort of puns—the sort that were to be found in 

the family almanac, in the days before Miss Kate Green- 

away took to making these useful little books, or before 

the wise utterances of Emerson and the poetic thoughts 

of Longfellow were used to mark the flight of time. 

The depressing effect of these puns has told upon Mr. 

Clay, and the music of his score is far below the music 

of his ballads. It shows the hand of the musician, 

however ; and if there is not much beauty or originality, 

it yet abounds in light and tripping measures. . There 
are no very good voices in the cast of this opera, nor are 
there any downright bad ones. Mr. Connell has the 

best voice, but he has a way of chewing it up that is 

decidedly disagreeable. The title role does not suit 

Mme. Dolaro. She seems to be weighed down by her 
skirts. Whatever honors are won by the piece are 
carried off by Miss Lester and Mr. Dixey, rather for 
their flow of spirits and unceasing action than for their 
vocal achievements. 

Lecocq’s ‘ La Princesse des Canaries’ is, as a man 
remarked in the lobby of the theatre on the night of 
its production, ‘just another one of those French 
operas.” That is about all it is; but it is as much 
better than ‘ The Merry Duchess’ as French acting is 
better than English. There is a brightness in the 
libretto and a swing in the music that show skilled 
hands. The piece has amusing melodies. One feels 
that he has heard it all before, but he is amused by it 
just the same. Lecocq has done much better work, and 
much more popular work. Perhaps if Aimée could do 
justice to the music we should feel differently. The . 
truth must be told, painful though it be: this favorite 
French singer has not a note left of the voice that used 
to please our ears in Offenbach’s merry operas. Fort- 
unately, however, she is not lacking in skill. We 
would rather hear her pick her way through a song 
with the little voice she has left, than to listen to the 
robust notes of many a younger singer. She comes 
down to the footlights and sings to us in an undertone, 
captivating our eyes by her by-play, and making us 
forgive if we cannot forget her shortcomings. No 
French singer who has ever come to this country has 
been as popular as Aimée, and we are in no hurry to 
withhold our applause from one who has given us so 
much amusement. After all, a voice is the last thing we 
look for in an opera bouffe singer. Two more popular 
singers than MM. Duplan and Meziéres never poured a 
melody of Offenbach into our ears; yet they haven’t.a 
note of voice between them. We leave it to any au- 
dience, whether théy would rather hear Messrs. Whitney 
and Stoddard, for instance, than MM. Duplan ‘an 
Meziéres sing the duet, ) 

* Ce_bon Général Bombardos 
Ce bon Général_Pataques.’ 
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